PREFACE

people up to a certain point: for instance, if Savonarola only tells
the ladies of Florence that they ought to tear off their jewels and
finery and sacrifice them to God, they offer him a cardinal's hat,
and praise him as a saint; but if he induces them to actually do it,
they burn him as a public nuisance.

RELIGION OF THE MINORITY. SALVATIONISM

The religion of the tolerated religious minority has always
been essentially the same religion: that is why its changes of name
and form have made so little difference. That is why, also, a nation
so civilized as the English can convert negroes to their faith with
great ease, but cannot convert Mahometans or Jews. The negro
finds in civilized Salvationism an unspeakably more comforting
version of his crude creed; but neither Saracen nor Jew sees any
advantage in it over his own version. The Crusader was surprised
to find the Saracen quite as religious and moral as himself, and
rather more than less civilized. The Latin Christian has nothing
to offer the Greek Christian that Greek Christianity has not al-
ready provided. They are all, at root, Salvationists.

Let us trace this religion of Salvation from its beginnings. So
many things that man does not himself contrive or desire are al-
ways happening: death, plagues, tempests, blights, floods, sun-
rise and sunset, growths and harvests and decay, and Kant's two
wonders of the starry heavens above us and the moral law within
us, that we conclude that somebody must be doing it all, or that
somebody is doing the good and somebody else doing the evil,
or that armies of invisible persons, beneficent and malevolent, are
doing it; hence you postulate gods and devils, angels and demons.
You propitiate these powers with presents, called sacrifices, and
flatteries, called praises. Then the Kantian moral law within you
makes you conceive your god as a judge; and straightway you
try to corrupt him, also with presents and flatteries. This seems
shocking to us; but our objection to it is quite a recent develop-
ment: no longer ago than Shakespear's time it was thought quite
natural that litigants should give presents to human judges; and
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